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THE POLICE OF BRITAIN 


The British attitude towards the use of a police force is summed up in 
the official Instruction Book of the Metropolitan Police in the following 
words : 


“ The primary object of an efficient police is the prevention of crime : 
the next that of detection and punishment of offenders if crime is com- 
mitted. ... The protection of life and property, the preservation of 
public tranquillity, and the absence of crime, will alone prove whether 

. . the objects for which the police were appointed have been attained. 
Every member of the Force must remember that his duty is to protect 
and help members of the public, no less than to apprehend guilty persons. 
Consequently, while prompt to prevent crime and to arrest criminals, he 
must look on himself as a servant and guardian of the general public and 
treat all law-abiding citizens, irrespective of their social position, with 
unfailing patience and courtesy.” 

In this booklet Sir John Moylan, Receiver for the Metropolitan Police 
District and Courts for over twenty-five years, explains how these 
principles are maintained ; what is the spirit in which the police operate 
in Britain; how their independent position as the arm of the law, 
together with the general principle of administration by local govern- 
ment authorities, makes it impossible for the central government to 
control and use them for any political purpose. 
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ame POLICE OF BRITAIN 


1, INTRODUCTORY 


he: police system of Britain has the outstanding merit of simplicity, a 
virtue derived from simplicity of organisation and function, and from 
the fact that there is only one kind of police officer, the constable. 

“ Constable ”’ has two meanings ; it is the lowest rank in a police force 
(a police constable or “ P.C.”), but the name also denotes the office of con- 
stable. This office, which is described in section 4, is held by all ranks and 
is the unitary and unifying basis of the whole British police system. All 
British police are constabularies, organised bodies of constables, civilian 
forces unassociated with any military or semi-military formations, like the 
gendarmeries of some other countries, and, save in the case of the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary, unarmed. 

The constable is one of the oldest and most democratic of British institu- 
tions. To serve his turn in the office of parish constable was for centuries 
the duty of every citizen, and when, under modern conditions, this became 
impracticable and was at last delegated to professional and permanent police, 
the authority they exercised was still that of the citizen constable. Nor did 
the new police entirely displace the ordinary citizen in the police sphere. 
Under the old police system, the unpaid parish constables constituted the 
regular police and paid deputies and watchmen were the auxiliaries. Now 
the position is reversed ; special constables, who are private individuals 
temporarily enrolled as constables and serving without payment, form a 
reserve which can be called on in times of special need or emergency. 

In England and Wales there are four groups of constabularies—(1) the 
Metropolitan Police who police Greater London with its population of about 
eight and a half millions and an area of 700 square miles, in the centre of 
which the City of London (one square mile) retains its ancient privilege of 
an independent police force; (2) 55 County police forces; (3) 72 City 
or Borough forces (the distinction between cities and boroughs is of no 
administrative significance, being mainly historical) ; and (4) combined 
police forces made up of amalgamations of Counties or County Boroughs. 

The constabulary of Scotland consists of 31 County and 18 City or 
Burgh forces. Ireland, until 1922, when the Irish Free State (now Eire) was 
formed, was (except for the Dublin Metropolitan Police) policed by the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, which survives in the Royal Ulster Constabulary 
of Northern Ireland. Eire is policed by the Garda Siochana or Civic Guard. 
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The Metropolitan Police are under a Minister of the Crown, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (known as the Home Secretary), to 
whom the executive head of the force, the Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis, is answerable for its general administration. (The special 
position of the Metropolitan Police is dealt with more fully at page 21.) 
Every other force in England, Wales and Scotland is under a local police 
authority, to whom the Chief Officer of Police, known as the Chief Con- 
stable (except in the City of London which has a Commissioner), is respon- 
sible. In the counties the police authority is the Standing Joint Committee, 
on which the County Council and the County Justices of the Peace are 
represented equally. In Scotland the county police authority is the County 
Council. In the cities and boroughs of England and Wales the authority is a 
Committee of the City or Borough Council, known as the Watch Com- 
mittee. In Scotland the police authority of a city or burgh which maintains 
a separate police force is the Town Council. These police authorities are 
concerned mainly with general policy and finance and interfere little, if at 
all, in the executive or technical control of the police. 

The Home Secretary also exercises a considerable degree of general super- 
vision over the police service of England and Wales, and the Scottish Secretary 
of State does the same as regards Scotland. The methods of this supervision 
are explained later ; here the relation of the police to the general plan of 
local government may appropriately be indicated. 

The primary units of local government in England and Wales are the 
62 Administrative Counties (which are subdivided into Urban Districts and 
Rural Districts) and the 83 County Boroughs. The latter are, broadly 
speaking, the larger towns; they have the same status as the counties and 
jurisdiction of similar scope. This general framework of local government 
was established under the Local Government Act, 1888, and to a large extent 
it is also the framework of police control, but police and local government 
areas are not exactly matched. A few county boroughs have been policed 
by the county force for many years by agreement. The Police Act, 1946, 
provided for the amalgamation of county and county borough police forces 
by voluntary or (subject to certain safeguards) compulsory schemes. Four 
voluntary schemes creating combined police forces came into being in April 
1947. On this date also the previously independent forces of 45 non-county 
boroughs (in general, the smaller boroughs) were merged into county forces. 

In Scotland the local government units are Counties, large Burghs and 
small Burghs. Of these only Counties, or combined Counties, and 18 of the 
24 large Burghs maintain separate police forces. 

The delegation during the war to Regional Commissioners and their 
staffs of some of the functions of government in regard to civil defence and 
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other war-time services, did not involve change in control of the police, 
except that in the southern counties of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Wiltshire and 
Cornwall, there was, for military reasons, a temporary union of the borough 
and county forces; and the Isle of Wight force was united with that 
of Hampshire. 

Neither regionalisation nor nationalisation of the police service of 
Britain is in prospect. In a White Paper (Government Report) of January 
1945 on Local Government in England and Wales during the Period of 
Post-War Reconstruction, which received the general approval of the 
House of Commons, the Government intimated that there was no intention 
of centralising or regionalising services hitherto regarded as essentially local. 
This statement had no direct reference to the police, because, although they 
are a local service, they are not part of local or municipal government in the 
ordinary sense of those terms. It is, however, clear that there is no trend in 
the direction of transference of executive control of the police in Britain 
to the State.1_ Local autonomy remains the accepted principle. For technical 
and other services, such as wireless communication and (in England and 
Wales) crime laboratories, grouping of police forces has been adopted, 
without affecting the independence of each. In Scotland, laboratory work 
on crimes is normally carried out in, or in co-operation with, the Universities. 

In 1939 there were about 63,000 police in England and Wales. The 
Metropolitan Police are about 18,000 strong, the next largest forces being 
Lancashire 2,500, West Riding of Yorkshire 1,800, Birmingham and 
Liverpool each 1,800, and Manchester 1,600. The Scottish police number 
about 7,000, much the largest unit being the Glasgow City Force which is 
about one-third of the whole. The Royal Ulster Constabulary is a force of 
3,000. 

The population of England, Wales and Scotland was, in 1939, estimated 
at about 46,000,000. There was therefore, on the average, about one 
policeman to every 700 persons. The actual ratio of police to population 
varied, of course, widely as between town and country, from I to 400 in the 
Metropolis to an average of about 1 to 1,000 in country districts. 

It is a testimony to the prevalence of law and order, and to the continuous 
developments in the rationalisation of the police (by reorganisation, the use 
of mechanical transport, wireless, etc.), that, notwithstanding the great 
growth in the population of the Metropolis and the addition of new duties, 
there has been (apart from temporary war-time additions) practically no 
increase in its police since 1914. In other forces in England, Wales, and 
Scotland, however, police strengths have been increased substantially 
between 1914 and 1939. 


See also page 21. 
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The heavy burdens thrown on the police by war-time conditions 
necessitated large temporary reinforcements of their peace-time strengths. 
This was effected partly by calling out the First Police Reserve—consisting 
mainly of police pensioners who, for a small retaining fee, hold themselves 
ready, at short notice, for whole-time paid service—but mostly by recruiting, 
from among the general body of citizens, auxiliary constables, known as 
War Reserves. These war-time auxiliaries performed whole-time duty and 
were paid accordingly, like the other Civil Defence services ; their conditions 
of service were, towards the end of the war, assimilated broadly to those of 
the regular police, and some have joined the regular force. In London and 
some other parts of the country, including Scotland, the police were also 
able to avail themselves of a standing reserve of part-time unpaid special 
constables who had, in peace time, undergone training in police duties. In 
Northern Ireland the services of the Ulster Special Constabulary were avail- 
able in a similar way, and a substantial number were mobilised for whole- 
time duty. The police formed the most important part of Civil Defence ; 
many policemen distinguished themselves by individual heroism, self- 
sacrifice and leadership. 

Large numbers of the regular police—in London about a quarter of the 
force—were released for service in or with the Armed Forces, or for industrial 
work of national importance. Many police officers from Britain were also 
sent abroad for service in liberated territories, in the organisation originally 
known as the Allied Military Government of Occupied Territories and later 
called ‘“‘ Civil Affairs”. They were employed in the whole field of civil 
administration, including health, food and sanitary services, transport, etc. 

To complete the police picture of Britain, certain other constabularies 
must be mentioned. Some public utility services employ police of their 
own ; the duties and powers of these police are limited to the premises (and 
the immediate neighbourhoods) of their employers, but they are policemen, 
that is to say, constables, although in private employ. Like other constables 
they are sworn in before Justices of the Peace. Within their jurisdiction they 
have much the same powers as other police. The most important and the 
best known of these private police are those of the Railway Companies, who 
have the twofold task of serving both the public and the companies. Similar 
bodies are the London Docks police, the Manchester Dock police, the River 
Tyne police and the Belfast Harbour police. 

A small corps of permanent constabulary is maintained by each of the 
three Defence Services—the Royal Marine Police in naval dockyards, etc., 
the War Department Constabulary to guard War Office lands and other 
military places, and the Royal Air Force Police for R.A.F. establishments. 
Their duties bring them very little into contact with the general public. 
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Finally, reference must be made to a police who are conspicuous in war 
time but are not a constabulary. The Corps of Military Police, commonly 
known as the “Red Caps” (but this describes only the Provost branch 
responsible for the enforcement of discipline), are soldiers, not policemen, 
but their Special Investigation branch is largely staffed by ex-policemen 
pensioned from the civil police. The military police are concerned with the 
observance of military law and regulations by soldiers. Ifa soldier commits 
a crime, he is liable to be proceeded against in the ordinary criminal courts 
like anyone else, and for this purpose would be handed over to the civil 
police, but he may, alternatively, except in the case of grave offences, be 
tried by court-martial, or, if it is a small misdemeanour, by his commanding 
officer. The Navy and the Royal Air Force have police corresponding to 
those of the Army ; during the war London, was brightened by the shining 
white accoutrements of the Canadian and American military police. 

The civil police in England, Wales and Scotland all wear dark-blue 
uniforms, except, of course, the detectives, who are in plain clothes. The 
Royal Ulster Constabulary are clad in dark green. In some forces the 
general headgear is the helmet and in others the cap ; the latter is worn in all 
forces by officers above the rank of sergeant, as well as by constables engaged 
on special duties such as motor-cycle or motor-car patrol. In Scotland police 
caps have a blue-and-white diced band. It is to the police that the appellation 
“the men in blue” pre-eminently belongs. As a writer in the humorous 
weekly, Punch, expressed it many years ago : 


‘Oh Bobby, my Bobby, the stay of the street 
Deemed truest of all my true blues.” 


“ Bobby ”, still a popular nickname for a policeman, was taken from the 
name of Sir Robert Peel (Bobby being an affectionate diminutive of Robert), 
who was the Home Secretary responsible in 1829 for the creation of the 
Metropolitan Police, the first modern democratic police force. 


2. THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE BRITISH POLICE 


The distinctive character of the police of Britain lies not in the tasks with 
which they are faced in respect of crime or otherwise, but in the principles 
which prescribe their functions and govern their conduct. What is said 
here about their general characteristics holds good not only of the police of 
England, Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland, but, with necessary local 
differences, of the police throughout the British Commonwealth and Empire; 
these differences are in matters of detail, as, for example, the carrying of 
arms, long unknown in Britain but necessary in the very different conditions 
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of Ireland, and some Dominions and Colonies. The important point is 
that the powers possessed and the manner in which they are exercised have 
everywhere a fundamental similarity. This is based on common traditions 
derived from and supporting the British democratic way of life, in which 
the role of the police is that of public servants in the fullest sense of those 
words. They are citizens subject to the same laws as the rest of the com- 
munity, and if they fail to do their duty or if they exceed their powers, 
they are individually liable for the consequences, and may be proceeded 
against in the courts. There is no special code of law protecting them as 
public officials. Nor are there any secrets or mysteries about their func- 
tions. What the police do is not simply their affair, it is very much the 
public’s business also. A close alliance and mutual trust exist between the 
two in the interests of the general well-being of society. 

The attitude of the British policeman towards his fellow-citizens is that 
of entire friendliness without sacrifice of dignity. The constable-represents 
the majesty of the law, but he does not stand too much on his dignity. To 
speak sarcastically or even offensively to him is reprehensible, but it is not 
lése-majeste—not crime or treason. 

The Metropolitan Police Instruction Book says that a police officer must 
never allow himself to be moved or excited by abusive or insulting language, 
and that idle and silly remarks by the public are unworthy of notice and 
should be disregarded. The police must always live up to their name and 
be polite, but there is no rule of law or custom imposing similar restraint on 
the public, nor any reason why there should be. In common parlance the 
police “ can take it”. 

A popular novelist, P. C. Wren, has summed up the British police in 
terms that are not only appropriate, but so eloquent as to be worthy of the 
great eighteenth-century orator, Edmund Burke. He speaks of them as 
“strong, quiet men, calm, unarmed, dressed in a long authority, the very 
embodiment of law, order and security, the wonder and admiration of 
Europe”. ‘Wonder” can be understood as applying to their ability to 
effect so much with so little exercise of authority, and seldom any show 
of force. The authority which clothes them is that of the office of constable 
with its unbroken lineage of seven hundred years. Traffic control has made 
the policeman more obtrusive to the public eye than he used to be, but he 
is still essentially the strong quiet figure in the background. 
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3. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. 


(a) The Old System of Police 


The present system of police was inaugurated by a great statesman, Sir 
Robert Peel (1788-1850), when he established the London Metropolitan 
Police, with headquarters in premises adjoining Whitehall and Charing 
Cross, known as Scotland Yard, a name which quickly became famous. 
It was on the evening of Michaelmas Day, 1829, that the first of these 
“new police” marched out to their appointed beats, a thousand strong, 
in blue tail-coats, white trousers and top-hats. Never before had London 
seen such a sight. The new force was at first regarded with hostility not 
only by the public but also by the soldiers (in particular by the Guards), 
though they had no stronger supporter than that famous general, the Duke 
of Wellington, who was then Prime Minister as well as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army. 

Prior to 1829 the military had often to be called upon in London and 
elsewhere, not merely to deal with riots or tumults but for the ordinary work 
of patrolling the streets when small disorders were threatened, and to this 
use of troops the Duke had been strongly opposed. Peel’s reform practically 
put an end to it in London, and after the new police had been extended, by 
the middle of the century, to the rest of the country, the employment of 
soldiers to keep the peace was very seldom necessary. One notable occasion 
on which a large force of the military was held in reserve behind the police 
was in the year of revolutions, 1848, when trouble was feared from the great 
Chartist demonstration. This passed off so quietly that there was no need 
even for any police intervention. Lord Palmerston described the event as 
“the Waterloo of Peace and Order ”, with an apt reference to the battle in 
which Wellington finally defeated Napoleon, for the Duke of Wellington, 
then on the verge of his eightieth year, was in supreme command of all the 
forces, military and police, mustered for this battle that never happened. 

Apart from the Bow Street police, referred to presently, there were no 
formed bodies of police in London before 1829 ; only unorganised or badly 
_ organised parish constables and night watchmen. The former acted mainly 
as assistants to Justices of the Peace. In his first novel, Pickwick Papers (1836), 
Dickens depicts in Grummer, the ancient “ peace officer ”, and Mr. Nupkins, 
the magistrate, the old-time combination of constable and justice in their 
latter days. In Much Ado About Nothing Shakespeare gives a satirical picture 
of the constable and the night watch in what was, or ought to have been, 
their hey-day, the late sixteenth century. 

The watchman, an old type of policeman found in many parts of the 
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world, had, in England, an ancient legal basis in Edward I’s statute of 
Winchester (1285), but he was not, strictly speaking, a police officer. That 
description is properly applicable only to the constable, who came into 
existence during the reign of Henry III. Peel described his reform of the 
police as the “annihilation” of the night watchmen (known as “Charleys’), 
although actually its most striking aspect was that London was for the first 
time policed in the day-time. But police protection was then and for long 
afterwards required, or thought to be required, chiefly at night. It was not 
until the present century that police duty in London and elsewhere was 
completely reorganised on the basis that when people are in their beds is not 
the time when police most need to be out of theirs. Changes in social con- 
ditions and the habits of the people, and, in particular, the earlier closing of 
public-houses, have helped to bring this about. It is the afternoon and 
evening hours that normally make the greatest call on police, because it is 
then that housebreaking and other forms of thieving are most prevalent and 
traffic is heaviest. 

Peel’s new police were an organised body of constables under the control 
of two Justices of the Peace to whom the designation Commissioners of 
Police was given. The Commissioners had only executive functions and 
this distinguished them from the general body of justices, who at that date 
were both magistrates, as their name indicates, and executive police officers. 
Although under the general control of the Home Secretary, this new post of 
Commissioner of Police was given and still retains an independence which 
contrasted it with the position of the Bow Street magistrate who, in his 
executive capacity, was the direct instrument of the Crown, successor to 
“ the Court Justice ” (i.e., the London magistrate who on special occasions, 
the first of which was in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, was employed by the 
Court or Government on inquiries or other work of a police nature). 

During the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries the Justices of the 
Peace had, throughout England and Wales, been the executive arm of the 
State (which then meant the King acting through the Privy Council), but 
by the eighteenth century they had become for police purposes, particularly 
in towns, almost as useless as their assistants, the parish constables. In London 
something was done to improve matters by the establishment of offices at 
which justices sat in public, instead of dispensing justice (or more often 
injustice) from their private houses. This was the start of the petty sessional 
or police court. 

It was to the most famous of these public offices, Bow Street (opposite 
Covent Garden Opera House), that in 1749 the Government appointed | 
Henry Fielding, already famous as novelist and playwright. Unlike other 
magistracies, this was a salaried post. With Fielding’s appointment to Bow 
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Street we get the first beginnings of a professional police in England, and 
the first really efficient combination of justice and constable. Fielding 
organised a few of the parish constables of Westminster into a small band 
who set about detecting and arresting criminals by something like modern 
methods. At the time London was infested by organised gangs of robbers, 
and Fielding’s men quickly disposed of them. After his premature death in 
1754, his work was carried on by his blind half-brother, Sir John Fielding, 
who died in 1780, and by a succession of other magistrates. 

The little band of Bow Street constables was, to quote Sir John Fielding’s 
words, “ always ready to pursue daring offenders on notice being given of 
any robbery, outrage or other villanies”. They came to be known as 
“ thieftakers”” (which at the time was a term of disparagement, signifying — 
an informer), and later, when the type of man employed had somewhat 
changed, they acquired the appellation of Bow Street “ runners geet 
“runner” being the term for a sheriff’s or magistrate’s officer). 

In 1782 a new body of Bow Street police appeared on the scene. London 
and its environs began to be patrolled by armed police, the Bow Street 
“ Patroles”, who carried on until, fifty years later, they were absorbed in 
the Metropolitan Police. They came on duty in the afternoon and went off 
about midnight. Had they been instituted earlier, the highway robbers, 
“ gentlemen of the road”, might never have inspired that vastly popular 
musical play The Beggar's Opera (1728), because these patrols (some on horse- 
back and some on foot) suppressed highwaymen and footpads. 

Under the Fieldings and those who presided at Bow Street after them, 
the post of Bow Street magistrate resembled that of the City Prefect of 
Imperial Rome. It combined the functions of chief magistrate with those of 
chief officer of police, until Peel’s Commissioners of Police took over all 
control of the police in London. Later, when the modern summary juris- 
diction of justices was created in England and Wales by the Summary 
Jurisdiction Acts (the first was in 1848), and police forces on the Metropolitan 
model had been established throughout England and Wales, Justices of the 
Peace everywhere lost their former executive police powers. They can, 
however, still be regarded as retaining their ancient function (dating back 
six hundred years to the reign of Edward III) of Conservators or Keepers of 
the Peace, and as exercising this when they issue warrants authorising the 
police to arrest someone or to carry out a search, or when binding over 
persons to keep the peace and be of good behaviour. About a quarter of 
the persons arrested and brought before English magistrates are thus bound 
over. 

One significant feature of the police activities of the Fieldings was that 
they were the first persons in authority to appreciate that success in catching 
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criminals depends not on the offering of public rewards, known as the 
“ blood money ” system because so many innocent lives were sworn away 
by unprincipled informers, but on an adequate system of obtaining and 
recording information about criminals. When a detective branch, which in 
due course became the C.I.D. (Criminal Investigation Department), was at 
length established in the Metropolitan Police, about 1850, it was laid down 
that detectives were to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
criminals in their districts, not by hob-nobbing with them, but by keeping 
discreet and diligent observation on their haunts and movements. It has also 
been a standing injunction to C.L.D. officers that the fact of their employment 
in plain clothes renders it all the more necessary that their conduct as police 
officers should be beyond reproach. 

Besides Bow Street there were, from 1792 onwards, a number of other 
police courts or public offices (as they were then called) in the Metropolis, 
to which stipendiary justices were appointed, and a few paid constables 
attached. There was also a specially useful body of River Police, dating from 
1798 (under the magistrates of the Thames Police Office), which became the 
Thames Division of the Metropolitan Police ; they put an end to the state 
of piracy and pillage which had previously prevailed on London’s river. 

Parish constables, night watchmen, Bow Street patrols and runners, 
police-office constables and river police ; these constituted the sum total of 
London’s police at the time of Peel’s reform, and, if we exclude parish 
constables and night watchmen, the total was less than three hundred. In 
the rest of England and Wales the policing resources consisted of miscel- 
laneous constables and watchmen, including some quaint survivals. 

Legislative reform of the police in English towns other than London 
began in 1833, under the Lighting and Watching Act of that year, which was 
the first attempt to provide a day police outside the Metropolis. It was 
followed by the Municipal Corporations Act, 1835, which required police 
forces to be established in the boroughs of England and Wales, a compulsion 
which was not extended to the counties until 1856. 

In Scotland the formation of similar police forces in the burghs and 
counties was contemporary with, or in some cases earlier than, the corre- 
sponding developments south of the Border. 

In Ireland the Constabulary of Ireland was established by an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1822, but there existed, previous to that year, police 
formed under an Act of 1787, which gave powers for the appointment of 
a Chief Constable and sixteen Sub-Constables to each one or more Baronies. 
The Baronial police were incorporated in the new Constabulary in 1882 
and their Chief Constables were placed under the supervision of four 
Inspectors-General, one for each Province in Ireland. In 1867 Queen Victoria 
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commanded that the Constabulary of Ireland should from thenceforth be 
designated “ The Royal Irish Constabulary” in recognition of loyal and 
faithful service for many years. Her Majesty also granted the Force the 
right to wear the “ Harp and Crown” badge. The Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary was formed on June Ist, 1922, on the disbandment of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. 


(b) Police Efficiency and Private Liberty 


The advent of the new police was delayed because of fears that police 
efficiency was incompatible with private liberty, and this deserves some 
emphasis because of the lasting and beneficial effects of these fears on the 
new police system. 

After the Gordon Riots of 1780, when London was for six days at the 
mercy of a mob which rioted and plundered as it pleased until at last fired 
on by the military, there was general agreement that drastic changes were 
necessary, but this enthusiasm for better police quickly waned in the absence 
of any further large-scale disorders. 

Thirty years later there was a very prolonged inquiry (1816-18) by a 
Parliamentary Committee appointed to consider the state of the police. As 
Mr. Melville Lee says in his History of Police in England, the country was then 
“ passing through an epoch of criminality darker than any other in her 
annals’. The Committee, after hearing a mass of evidence as to the cor- 
ruption, inefficiency and other graver defects of the existing system, reported 
that they could “imagine a system of police that might effect the object 
sought for ” (effective prevention of crime), “‘ yet in a free country or even 
in one where any unrestrained intercourse of society is admitted, such a 
system would of necessity be odious and repulsive, one which no govern- 
ment would be able to carry into execution. . . . Among a free people the 
proposal is one which would be rejected with abhorrence”. Their final 
conclusion was that “ the police of a free country was to be found in rational 
and humane laws—in an effective and enlightened magistracy . . . above all, 
in the moral habits and opinions of the people ”. 

Another Parliamentary Committee appointed in 1822 arrived more 
quickly at much the same conclusion. “ It is a practical impossibility ”’, they 
said, “ to reconcile any effective system of police with that perfect freedom 
of action and exemption from interference which is one of the great privi- 
leges and blessings of society in this country.” 

These solemn verdicts may seem rather absurd to-day, but they are worth 
recalling, because they expressed what still remains the temper of the British 
people in regard to any invasion of private and personal liberty by the police 
or any other representatives of authority. 
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Fears that the new police might be used to repress liberty, for political 
ends or for espionage, were slow to disappear. They were kept alive by 
factious opposition, the jealousy of vested interests, and misrepresentation in 
certain newspapers. After a few years,! however, it became clear that the 
only persons who had lost freedom of action and exemption from interfer- 
ence were the criminals. The old proverb “ the Englishman’s house is his 
castle” remained true, but he was no longer at the mercy of burglars and 
housebreakers, and he could walk through the streets of London after dark 
without—to quote Sydney Smith (1771-1845)—being “ exposed to every 
species of depredation and insult”. In affording this protection to persons 
passing on their lawful occasions the new police were much assisted by the 
new gas lamps. The introduction of oil lamps in the streets of the City of 
London towards the end of the seventeenth century is described by the 
historian Lord Macaulay as “a great change in the police of London”, but 
gas gave a much greater truth to the saying “ a good lamp is a good police- 
man” 

It was in some ways as well that the institution of the new police in 
England was postponed until after the era of reaction born of the French 
Revolution and Napoleon. 1829 was a much more auspicious year than 
1819 when Lord Sidmouth was the Home Secretary and was trying to 
combat the beginnings of Trade Unionism with his “ Spy System”, so 
strongly denounced by that great representative of the people, William 


Cobbett. 1819 was also the year of Peterloo, when cavalry were used 
to_disperse a harmless Manchester meeting, and the Lord Chancellor 
(Eldon) pronounced that, although there had been_no disorder, the meeting 
was illegal, because “ numbers constitute force, force terror, and terror 
illegality ”’. : 

If the new police had been introduced earlier, they might well have been 
used for the purpose of checking revolutionary or supposed revolutionary 
movements, and would thus have acquired an unpopularity difficult to live 
down. They might have come to be regarded not as the arm of the law, 
which they are and always have been, but as the tools of the Government of 
the day. Fortunately they were, from the very first, completely free of any 
political bias or taint, and dissociated from all political parties or movements. 
Until 1887 the police were even debarred from voting at Parliamentary 
elections, so persistent was the British anxiety lest those etymological 
twins, police and politics, should become too nearly acquainted. Political 
domination of or interference with the police has been the deep-seated vice 

The detailed story of the difficulties which the new police had to surmount in 


their first ten years has been told for the first time by Charles Reith in British Police 
and the Democratic Ideal (Oxford University Press, 1943). 
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of many police systems, even in some democratic countries, but it is com- 
pletely unknown in Britain. 

Accusations of espionage by the police at political meetings were very 
persistent and the employment of police on plain-clothes duty was in 


consequence very closely restricted. Until_1869 the London police were, 


not allowed to appear in public without their uniforms even when off du 

except by special permission. A policeman out of uniform was an object 
of suspicion. A Parliamentary Committee of 1833 gave very qualified 
approval to the occasional use of plain-clothes police, if this was absolutely 
necessary to detect breaches of the law or prevent breaches of the peace ; 
for any other purpose it was, said the Committee, “ most abhorrent to 
the feelings of the people and most alien to the spirit of the constitution ”. 
More than thirty years later, the Commissioner of Police is found saying, 
in his Annual Report (for 1869): “ There are a great many difficulties in 
the way of a detective system: it is viewed with the greatest suspicion 
and jealousy by the majority of Englishmen and is, in fact, entirely foreign 
to the habits of the nation.” What probably did more than anything 
else to remove distrust of detectives and plain-clothes police was the vogue 
(dating from about 1890) of that widely read form of fiction, the detective 
story, which often represented the police officer as a blockhead but never 
as a spy or as an agent provocateur. That the dislike of plain-clothes police 
has not been altogether banished is shown by the objections raised to their 
employment to enforce the thirty-mile speed limit for motor-cars in built- 
up areas. Under the Road Traffic Act a motorist who refuses to stop has 


_ committed an offence only if the person calling on him to stop is a policeman 
in_uniform. 


4. THE OFFICE OF CONSTABLE 


As has been already said, the new police were, like the old, a constabulary, 
and the importance of this must be stressed, because the office of constable 
is the present-day basis of the powers possessed by British police. F. W. 
Maitland, the nineteenth-century historian of the English constitution, 
summarises the matter in the following words: “A great part of the 
peculiar powers of the modern policeman is due to this, that he is a constable 
and, as such, has all those powers with which for centuries past a constable 
has been entrusted by the law.” | 

On his first appointment a police officer in England or Wales takes an 
oath olemn declaratio re a Justice of the Peace, that he will 
faithfully and truly “ serve the King in the office of constable”. In Scotland 


the oath is that he will “faithfully discharge the duties of the office of 
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constable ”’, and in Northern Ireland that he will “ well and truly serve our 
Sovereign Lord the King and His Government of Northern Ireland”. This 
office lends a peculiar dignity and individuality to the British policeman ; 
for by virtue of it SS 
public, and not the agent of any administrative or judicial authority. 

His status can best be made clear. by reference to an important and recent 
judgment in the English High Court of Justice (Fisher v. Oldham Corporation, 
1930). This clearly lays it down that the constable is not a servant or agent 
of the local police authority, or of anyone else, but exercises his powers and 
discharges his duty as the independent holder of a public office, The legal 
maxim respondeat superior does not, therefore, apply to a constable. In the 
case in which the decision referred to was given, a man had been wrongly 
arrested and detained by an officer of a borough police force. It was a case 
of mistaken identity. The man brought an action for damages against the _ 
local police authority, by whom the local police force is appointed, paid and 
administered. The court held that no relation of master and servant existed _ 
between the police authority and the members of the police force, so far as 
the exercise of a constable’s functions was concerned. A police authority 
has, therefore, no legal right to control or direct a constable’s actions, and is _ 
not liable in respect of any mistaken or wrongful action on his part. Except _ 
when a constable is acting in pursuance of a magistrate’s warrant, the re- 
sponsibility for an arrest is his, and he is carrying out a public duty imposed _ 
upon him by the office he holds. 

The decision in Fisher v. Oldham Corporation did not enunciate a new 
principle of English law ; it only stated with a new clarity what was and 
always had been the common law of England, and decisions to a similar effect 


had previously been given in Scotland, and in Australian, Canadian and South 
African courts. 


A policeman is, of course, subject to the general supervision of, and to 
directions from his superior officers, and this supervision is of great impor- 
tance, but when, in the course of his ordinary duty, he has to deal with any 
situation that confronts him and to exercise his authority, he must usually 
rely on his own good sense, discretion and knowledge of the law. 

The powers of a superior officer are no greater than those of constables 
and sergeants; this is a fundamental distinction between the police and 
ee ce perior officers of police are not responsible for wrongful acts by 
a subordinate, except where the acts complained of were performed by 
their express orders, and the constable must, therefore, answer to the law, 
like any other citizen, for any offence which he may commit while acting 


as a constable. Any citizen who thinks that he has suffered fro l 
use of police powers can sue the individual policeman concerned. Similarly, 
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a policeman charged with any serious crime is always, in the same way as 
any other citizen, brought before the ordinary courts of law to be dealt with; 
he enjoys no immunity from arrest and prosecution and, if found guilty, 
will not receive any less punishment. 


5. THE STATE AND THE POLICE FORCES 


It might be thought that, inasmuch as a constable is a servant of 


Crown and all British police forces are organised bodies of constables, the 
police of Britain can be accounted a State police, but this is not so. A 
constable holds no direct commission from the Crown; he serves the 
Crown only in that he “ keeps the King’s peace.”’, which is the historical 
and legal way of saying that the general maintenance of the internal peace of 
the kingdom is the concern of the central Government, and may have to 
be enforced by the Government if those locally responsible fail in their duty. 


The constitutional principle in Britain is that the preservation of law and 
order is primari f the central 


authorities, and of the forces for whose administration they are responsible, 


although the relation of master and servant does not exist between the police 
authority and the members of a police force, who are requir 


orders of the justices and magistrates, including in Scotland the orders of 
the sheriff. The exceptional position of the Metropolitan Police under the 


control of a Minister of the Crown originated in circumstances differing 
somewhat from those which have justified its continuance. They were 
placed under the Home Secretary in 1829, because his Department was 
responsible for law and order as well as for the administration of justice in 
criminal matters, and because at that date there were no local authorities, 
except the ancient and effete corporations and parish vestries or boards. 


These were gradually replaced by new authorities. In London a local author- 
ity for the Metropolis was established in 1855 in the shape of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, but it was given no positive powers except in 


regard to drainage. It was not until the London County Council came into 


existence in 1888 that there was any strong demand that the elected repre- 
sentatives of London should have control of the police, and this demand has 
not been pressed. The County of London comprises only about one-sixth 
of the Metropolitan Police District, and, therefore, introduction of local 
control would involve distributing the Force among the nine County and 
County Borough Councils whose areas (or parts of them) are within the 
Metropolitan Police District, a step that would not be likely to increase 
efliciency. Further, if the police of London were to be placed under | 


authorities, there would have to be as Government force to discharge _ 
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the special functions which necessarily devolve upon the police of any capital 
city,. These include the work of the Special Branch of the Criminal Investi- 


gation Department, which is concerned with the protection of Royalty, 


Ministers of the Crown, distinguished foreign visitors and other public 
personages; it also has a part to play in controlling aliens, arms an losi 


while in war time it co-operates with Service authorities in the work of 
counter-espionage. The Special Branch was formed in 188 to ensure ade- 
quate protection of heads of foreign States and other similar personages on 
the occasion of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee (1887); its later work in connection 


with bomb outrages and anarchists is picturesquely illustrated in Joseph _ 


Conrad’s novel The Secret Agent. 
Government control of the Metropolitan Police means control by the _ 


House of Commons. The pages of the Official Reports of its proceedings 
(“ Hansard”) bear very frequent witness to the interest that the House of 
Commons displays in Scotland Yard and the Metropolitan Police. Any act 


of the Commissioner of Police, or of any of his subordinates, can be brought 
under scrutiny in the House. In the case of other police forces the Home_ 
Secretary. (or the Secretary of State for Scotland in = case of Scottish forces) 

. in Parliament with regard to matters of ge inciple 
for which they are responsible, but no Minister is answerable for the ordinary 
administration of, or for the behaviour of members of the County or 
Borough forces ; that is a responsibility of the local authorities. 

In 1933, when Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Trenchard was 
Commissioner of Police, various changes devised by him, including the 
establishment of a Police College, were submitted by the Government to 
Parliament before adoption. 

It may be added that, while Parliament looks after the Metropolitan — 
Police ot only are police officers always 
on duty outside and inside both Houses, but, at the beginning of every 
Session, the House of Commons issues an Order to the Commissioner of 
Police requiring him to see that the passages through the streets leading to 
the House are kept free and open, so that Members may go to and from the 
Palace of Westminster “‘ without let or hindrance”. This involves little 
more than the regulation of traffic or crowds in or near the approaches to 
the House, except in very occasional brief periods of excitement. 

The Home Secretary and the Secretary of State for Scotland have 
important supervisory functions with regard to the whole police service of 
England, Wales and Scotland. Since 1856 

ower of enforcing, through His Majesty’s stabulary, the 
necessary standards of ade to numbers iscipline. There 
is a separate Inspector for Scotland who reports to the Secretary of State 
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for Scotland. Under the Police Act, 1919, which introduced a new epoch in 
central supervision, many important matters, including the general govern- 
ment of forces, questi al aid between them, discipline, promotion, _ 


hours of duty, pay, and other conditions of service, were made the subject 
of a Code of Regulations applyin A grant is made from the National ) 
Exchequer to all police authoriti half th ice force. This 


grant, which is administered by the etary, and in Scotland by the 


Secretary of State for Scotland, is made so long as the force is efficient. 
This is an important means whereby the central Government exercises a 
certain degree of control over the local forces 

In Northern Ireland the position of the Royal Ulster_Constabulary 
approximates more to that of the Metropolitan Police, in that they are under 


the control of a Minister of the Crown, viz., the Minister of Home A fflairs 

who is responsible for law and order, and, as such, their actions can, in some- 
what the same way as those of the Metropolitan Police, be brought under the 
scrutiny of the Parliament of Northern Ireland. Similarly, too, the Northern 
Ireland House of Commons issues its Orders to the Commissioner of Police 
for Belfast requiring free and uninterrupted passage for its Members during 


its Sessions. The Royal Ulster Constabulary is not subject to the supervision 
of Inspectors of Constabulary. The Inspector-General of the Force is, 


however, responsible to the Minister of Home Affairs for the adequacy of 
its numbers, discipline and efficiency. 

Occasionally the Secretaries of State issue general instructions or advice, 
usually to the same effect, and the Northern Ireland Minister for Home 
Affairs follows a similar course for the Royal Ulster Constabulary. The 
Police Divisions of the English, Scottish and Ulster Home Departments _ 
are in close touch with other and also with police authoriti 
the heads of forces. But, subject to observance of the general regulations 
and to the maintenance of proper strengths, organisation and efficiency, these 
Departments of State do not intervene in the executive sphere, or assume 
responsibility for the actions of members of the local police forces. 

With the erefore olitan Police (whose 


jurisdiction is limited to London) and the Royal Ulster Constabulary, there 
are no State police, uniformed or detective, in Britain, There is no central 


control of the numerous local police forces, and there is no police force with _ 
authority throughout the country. Even Scotland Yard is not a detective 


service for the whole country. Provincial police forces often ask for its 
assistance in difficult cases, murder cases in particular, but Scotland Yard 


does take any action in provincial cases unless invi do so. There 
are no secret police of any kind. 99 
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6. THE SCOPE OF POLICE FUNCTIONS 
The police of Britain have been described as “ the handymen of civil 


life’”’, and complaint is sometimes made, without much justification, that 
they are too loaded up with multifarious duties to attend properly to their 
primary functions. The policeman, however, is what his name denotes, the 
community man, concerned with the general good rule and government of 
an organised society or polity, and may properly by called upon for many 
kinds of service. Much of what he does is no more than the execution of 


duties which lie on all citizens, but has been given. certain 
ichts 


The special obligations of a policeman do not d 
of redress possesse itizens. This point can be illustrated by | 
reference to legal decisions, such as that in the case of Haynes v. G. Harwood 

& Sons (1934) in which a policeman, who had been injured in stopping a 


runaway h van, claimed compensati h ners. The 


claim was disputed_on the ground that a police officer owes a general duty 
to the public to preserve life and property, and, in stopping a runaway, was 
acting in the execution of that duty, but the court decided that there was 
nothing to discriminate him in respect of this duty from any other man 
or woman; he was, therefore, entitled to compensation for the injuries 
sustained, and the legal maxim volenti non fit injuria could not be invoked to 
rule out his claim. 


The miscellaneous character of police work in Britain is due not to a 
great variety of powers and duties having been given to the police by law, 
but to the fact that the public, the local government authorities and other 
authorities, and Government Departments, all look to the police as an 
ever-present help in time of trouble. In particular, they have recourse to 
the police as the readiest and most reliable source of information on all sorts 
of matters. ‘If you want to know the time, ask a policeman” was the 
refrain of a popular Victorian music-hall song. Now it is almost a case of 
if you want to know about anything, ask a policeman. 


The only records, however, which British police keep about individuals 
Se they do not, as under some Conti z 
card-index the population. At the time of the inception of the Metropolitan 
Police in 1829, one sentence i - 
stables would be expected to possess a knowledge of the inhabitants of each 
house. The object of this was merely to increase their usefulness by making 
them acquainted with their neighbours, but it was seized upon in the Press 
as proof that the new police were“ professedly a corps of spies”. An efficient 


policeman necessarily gets to know a good deal about the people among 
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whom he works and whom it is his duty to protect, but this is not for the 
purpose of compiling dossiers. The description “ known to the police”’ 
designates only undesirable characters. 

Compared with the police of many other countries, the police of Britain 
have a very limited sphere of activity. The comparatively modest role of 
the British policeman is due largely to the efficiency and wide range that 
democratic local government has attained in Britain during the last sixty 
years ; at the same time it is one of the main reasons for the notable popu- 
larity of the police, and the confident, friendly way in which people appeal 
to the nearest policeman for almost any kind of advice, information or help 
in emergency. 

There are very few matters in respect of which the police have licensing 
- functions, or issue permits. pa London and 2 Tew oer large cities they. 
purpose of ensuring physical fitness, skill and good character. In Northern 
Ireland the Royal Ulster Constabulary are responsible for the examination 
and licensing of all public service and goods vehicles, and the licensing of 
drivers and conductors. Pedlars come under regulation by the police, as 


also does a rather different form of appeal to the purses of the public, street 
collections for voluntary charities, such as, for example, the Red Cross. 
Among other police functions special mention should be made of the 


control of firearms. The Firearms Acts restrict the purchase, use and , 


5 of firearms to persons holding certificates granted b 


chief of police. The main reason why the police of Britain carry no arms—. 
only a short wooden truncheon—is that the population don’t either. 

The British police are not concerned with private morals ; their organisa- 
tion does not include anything corresponding to the Vice Squads of other _. 


countries. It is, however, the duty of the police to _keep observation on_ to keep observation on 
Loe Guty_ 

premises suspected of being brothels and on other aL i houses, because 
these constitute public nuisances at common law. They also have to deal 
with betting and gaming houses, and betting in streets or public places and _ 


wi xhibiting or selling indecent or obscene 


books, 2 etc. 
Their powers of inspecting private premises to ascertain whether breaches 


of the law are occurring are practically confined to premises licensed for the. 


sale of intoxicating liquor. A police inspector is an i l 
of little else ; what he is required to look into, closely and constantly, is the 


conduct of the sergeants and constables under him, Inspectorial functions 
appertain to officials of the State or of local government authorities. The 
police are not “ officials”, a term which in Britain may sometimes be one 


of respect but is hardly ever one of affection. 
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The functions of all police forces in Britain are substantially the same, 
although the work of the police in the large urban areas will naturally be 
different in many ways from that in rural districts. The country police are 
often as much concerned with animals as with people; they have, for 


example, to enforce the Diseases of Animals Acts and Orders and Regulations 
made by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries in regard to_foot-and- 


mouth disease, swine fever, sheep-dipping and many other matters, The 
contrast between town and country is only a general one, and not much 
sharper than that between one urban area and another. People and things 
will not be at all the same for policemen in the West End of London, Regent 
Street or Piccadilly, and those in the poorer quarters such as, for example, 
Whitechapel, Limehouse or Bermondsey ; and a London officer would be 
in a strange land if he found himself in the Irish quarter of Liverpool, or the 
Cowcaddens of Glasgow, or where religious and political feelings run high 
in Belfast. 

The main work of the British police can be summarised as the protection 
of life and property. Their crime problems relate mos some f 
theft, ranging from simple larceny to complicated commercial frauds. The 
tendency has, therefore, been to think of policemen as protectors of property, 
as safeguarding the public against burglars, housebreakers, pickpockets and 
other thieves and tricksters. Crimes of violence are so rare in Britain that 


the protecti (“life and limb ”) seemed a very small part of _ 
police work until the advent of the motor-car. A large proportion of all 
police forces have had to be employed on the regulation and control of motor 


traffic, in the interests of public safety. “ Street-keeper_’’ was an early name 
for mod ice, used, for example, by Dickens in Pickwick Papers. Keep- 


ing the streets and roads safe for those who use them has always been a police 


function, Certainly none is more important now. The number of persons 


who lose their lives by murder or manslaughter averages about a hundred 
a year in Britain. On the other hand, road casualties, even during the war, _ 
when motor traffic was much reduced, caused about eight thousand deaths 
and about a quarter of a million cases of injury every year. Figures given 


in the House of Commons in February 1945 showed that a substantially 
larger number of people were seriously injured on the roads than by enemy 
air bombardment. Motor traffic therefore necessarily provides the police 
se a great deal of work. 


In_1938 the total number of traffic offences _and_ infringements of the 
Highway Code dealt with by the Metropolitan Police amounted to 2,450,000. 
In 117,000 cases there was a prosecution, in_67,000_a written caution, and in 
the 2,266,000 others either a verbal warning on the spot, or advice as to 
compliance with the Highway Code. These figures show v the extent to 
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‘which the police adopt the policy of persuasion rather than prosecution, a 


policy, which, however, can only be successful with the co-operation of road 
users. The regulation of motor traffic is carried out both by police motor 
patrols and by police on foot. All police officers are encouraged to take their 
share in helping to reduce road accidents. Oral advice or caution is supple- 
mented by handing leaflets to motorists or pedestrians to whom the police 
have occasion to speak because of some dangerous or thoughtless act. In some 
areas squads of men, wearing white traffic gauntlets or helmets, concentrate 
upon spots of special congestion or danger, moving about from place to 
place. Large numbers of police are employed during part of every weekday 
near schools to protect school children. In this matter the police co-operate 
with Children’s Safety Committees set up by the various local authorities, 
on each of which there is a police representative. In addition, lectures on 
the subject of road safety are given by selected police officers to teachers and 
children in schools and also at special cinema matinées. 


7. POLICE POWERS AND PROCEDURE 


The most important power possessed by a police officer is that of arrest, 
which means depriving an individual of his liberty for the time being. 


“ Protective custody ”” is not unknown in Britain, although very rare. Ifa 
person has to be protected from the threats or violence of a mob, it may be 
necessary for him to be taken charge of by the police, and perhaps kept at a 
police station, until he can be safely escorted home or can go home by him- 


self. In a general sense arrests by British police are “ protective ’’ in that they 
are usually for the protection of the public against violence, theft or other 
unlawful acts by ill-disposed persons. 

The powers of arrest exercisable by the police i in Britain are such as they 
possess under_the common law, particular statutes or the warrant of a 
magistrate. An arrest, or a summons, is the first step in the process of crimi-_ 


nal justice. ““Process’’ is the technical term for proceedings to bring an 
offender before a cS court by obtaining from a magistrate a warrant 


of arrest or a summons. In most_cases of serious crime, however, the circum- 
stances will not permit of the delay involved in applying for process ; the 


decision whether or not to make an arrest must _be taken _on the spot. The 
police are entitled and indeed required to act_on prima facie evidence— 


reasonable suspicic suspicion ; they cannot often wait to make more certain of the, 
suspected person’s guilt. But, asa general rule, a person will be arrested by 


the police without a warrant from a magistrate only if a serious crime has 


been committed, or arrest is necessary to prevent.a continuance or immediate | 
renewal of an offence, or to prevent escape. 
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The other form of process, a summons _to appear in a court of law, is 
generally used in the case of minor offences, but it is also employed for such 


ious ones as do not require that the person to be charged should be forth- 
with detained in custody. The police have always been instructed to proceed 
by way of summons whenever possible, because this has inter alia the 


advantage that the facts considered to justify the issue of a summons have 
first of all to be laid before a magistrate for his concurrence. 


The common law powers of arrest are, speaking generally, such as belong 
to_all ciao Gees aac abcd wea eee he ee 
felony (i.e., a serious crime) in his presence, or whom he reasonably suspects 
of being the person.by whom an actual felony has been committed : this is 
a matter of civic duty and the citizen can be punished if he fails to doit, or to_ 
go to the assistance of a constable, if called upon to do so. A policeman, 

| because he is a constable, has the right, not possessed by the ordinary citizen, 
of arresting any person whom he reasonably suspects of a felony, whether or 


| not any felony has in fact been committed. Special powers of arrest are also 
~ conferred on the police by various statutes, which usually restrict them to 


cases where a person is found committing an offence, in other words, caught 
in the act. 

Arrest without a magistrate’s warrant is not resorted to by the police for_ 
minor offences (technically known as misdemeanours) unless there are 
special circumstances, as, for example, when a breach of the peace has been 
or is about to be committed in a constable’s presence. 

There is one power of arrest on suspicion exercisable by the police which 
is of great value for the prevention and detection of crime, but which has to 
be exercised with the utmost circumspection. This is the power of arresting 
persons “loitering with intent ” to commit a crime. It applies only to those 
who fall within the category of “ suspected persons ”’ or.“ reputed thieves ”’. 
A constable is justified in making an arrest in such a case only if the person 
found loitering is already known to him as a criminal, or the constable has 
first_of all observed some conduct on the part of the person that aroused 


suspicion, and then there has been_some further act indicating intent to 


commit a crime. The police have to exercise great discretion in the use of 


their powers of arrest on suspicion. Their action in such cases is not in- 
frequently the subject of criticism in the House of Commons, and Parlia- 
mentary interest in the matter is of long standing. This power of arrest was 
first given to constables under an_Act of 1792 applying to the Metropolitan 
area, The Bill for the Act was strongly opposed by those famous Whi 
leaders and champions of liberty, Charles James Fox and Wyndham. They 
challenged it as a wholly unjustifiable interference with the liberty of the 
subject. The Secretary of State (Henry Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville) 
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informed the House that he had consulted the two principal Bow Street 
runners (Townsend and MacManus), and that they had assured him of the — 
absolute necessity of such an addition to the law. An Opposition leader 


replied that apparently the Secretary of State considered that it was necessary 
for police purposes to make over to “ those two = men” = runners : 
the same extensive and unrestrained rs as were vested in the two consuls — 
of Rome, caveant ne quid detrimenti respublica capiat (let them take care that 
the State should come by no harm). This was a picturesque exaggeration, 
but it voiced at the outset and emphatically a general opinion which has 
ever since been a safeguard against excessive use of the power of arrest on 
suspicion. 

An arrest of a suspected person intending to commit a felony may, of 
course, save him from a long sentence of imprisonment. A complaint by a 


prisoner that he had been arrested and sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment for “ doing nothing’ was once answered by a prison governor : “ If 
the police had waited for you to do something, you might have got three 
years.” However, the prejudice against preventive arrests is a healthy 
one. 


All arrests are subject to the requirement of the Summary Jurisdiction, 
ee 
Acts: that anyone arrested withou rrant must be taken 
any arr ested without a magistrate’s warrant must be taken _ 
Before a court as soon as possible ess released on bail. 
It is to be noted that there is no precise or formal act constituting an te 
arrest. If an arrest is effected in the street, the person will at once be escorted 


by, or accompany the constable to the nearest police station. The usual $ 
procedure is to intimate to the person that he is under arrest by taking hold 5 


of his arm, or in some way restraining his ement, but this “{ 


may not be, and usually is not, necessary. Even a hardened offender generally a 
goes quietly’ to the station, just walking side by side with his captor. It is 


not permissible for the police when effecting an arrest to use any more force ¢. é 
than may be necessary to prevent the person escaping. 


An arrest is yery seldom followed by the handcuffing of the prisoner ; A, 


indeed it has been ruled by the courts that a prisoner w 


cuffed without reasonable need has a right of action against the ste, 


3 
Handcuffs are used only in the case isoners, or where escape has. a 
een attempted or is to be expected. The ordinary policeman on duty in the is 


streets does not carry handcuffs with him. 
The finger-printing and photographing of prisoners commonly takes 


Place Wn prison. Ia England, Wales and Northern Ireland the police cannot 
ake the finger-prints of a an arrested person without his consent, unless and 


until h d_to prison by a court, on remand with the 


Court's approval, or after sentence. In Scotland, however, it has been 
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judicially decided in recent years that the police have a common law right 


to take the finger-prints of a person in custody without his consent 


and without the authori a court, if it is in the interests of justice to 
do so. 
ee + = ° 

To take a person’s finger-prints may often _be ans of 
establishing innocence, but in Britain ver little use has, so far, been m 
of fineer-print identification except in connection with the investigation of 
crime, and finger-printing is, therefore, regarded as a slur on a person's 
character. 


When an individual has been taken to a police station without a magis- 


trate’s warrant, it is then the responsibility of the police officer in charge of 


the station (usually an Inspector) to decide whether there exists a sufficient _ 
prima facie case—suflicient suspicion of guilt—for preferring a charge, and, 


if so, precisely what the charge is to be. If the station officer decides that 
there are adequate grounds for charging the arrested person with some 


offence, he has then to.settle whether to keep him in custody at the station 
until he can be brought before a court, or release him on bail. In England 
and Wales the law (Criminal Justice Act, 1925) provides that the station 
officer may delay accepting a charge until he has investigated any statement 


or explanation offered by the arrested person _or_ carried out o 
In such cases the station officer, before charging, or deciding not to charge 


the person, may release him on bail to appear later at the police station unless 
notified that he need not do so. If the station officer decides that there is not. 
to be a charge, the person (if still in custody) must be set at liberty immedi- 
ately, and an entry made in a register known as the Refused Charge Book 
setting out the reasons for the refusal. If the person is charged and detained, 
or released on bail, the case has then (unless the bail is only for appearance at 


the station) to be brought as soon as may be before a magistrate or magistrates 


to be dealt with in court. 

In Northern Ireland the law resembles fairly closely that of England and 
Wales, and somewhat similar procedure is followed by the police there. In 
Scotland the station officer has to consider whether there are sufficient 
grounds for a charge ; if there are, and the case can competently be tried by 
a summary court_other than the Sheriff Court, he has then to consider 
whether to liberate the person on bail to appear before the court. If the case 


is one appropriate for the Sheri rt, the police take instructions about 


release on bail from the Procurator-Fiscal. 

Ifa charge is dismissed by the court, or fails at any stage of the subsequent 
judicial proceedings, it is possible that the police officer or officers concerned 
may find themselves sued for malicious prosecution, wrongful arrest, or false. 


imprisonment, by the aggrieved person. If such an action is brought, the 
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police authority will usually stand behind the constable, so that he shall not _ 
be personally mulcted in damages. A constable’s personal liability is thus, 
if he has not wilfully exceeded his powers, mitigated by the knowledge that 


“he will not himself have to pay for an e in the execu- 
tion of his duty, but the important point is that the British policeman is 


amenable to the ordinary law. 


he police have no power t e in prison ; this can be done 
only under th No imprisonment without trial is the 


centuries-old watchword of British freedom, reaffirmed once and for all in 


the Petition of Right which Parliament enforced on Charles I in 1628.1 Any 
person detained against his will, whether by police or other authority, or by 
a private individual, can apply to the High Court for a writ of habeas corpus 


requiring that he shall be produced to the court, so that the reasons for his 
detention can be judicially ; . In the case of the police “ imprison- 


ment’ means d ian at a police station, an ication for 

in respect of such detention is practically unknown, because of the speed 
with which arrested_persons are brought before magistrates. Habeas corpus 
procedure applies also in Ireland ; in Scotland there is equal protection 


against imprisonment without trial, though not by writ of 
Something may usefully be said about the powers of search possessed by 


the police, which are restricted within narrow limits. The expression “a 


CS 
domiciliary visit” means a visit by an official or officials to private premises, 


but the police do not enter private places wi t an invitation, unless there 
are special circumstances justifying it, as, for example, the pursuit of a 


criminal. A police officer has no right to search premises except on a magis- 
trate’s warrant expressly authorising the search, but it is the recognised 


ractice to search the dwelling of a person for whose arres en 


issued, or in any case of serious crime. Normally the consent of the occupier 
of the premises will be obtained before carrying outa search, and, in the. 
event of a refusal of consent, the police incur the risk of an action for trespass 


being brought against them by the occupier. Certain special powers to 


search premises s, vehicles, etc., are given by particular statutes. 


Similarly the police have no express power to search a person, but this will 
usually be done if it is suspected that a person in custody has on him any 


article which may be material in respec with 


which he is charged, or if his behaviour, or the facts known about him, are 
such as to indicate that he ought to be searched, in order to ascertain whether 


he has any lethal weapon on him or other means of doing injury to himself 
or anybody else. 


The Statute law is the Habeas Corpus Act of 1679. 
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8. THE POLICE AS PROSECUTORS 


In England and Wales the position of the police in regard to the prosecu-_ 
tion of offenders is notable and indeed without parallel, In most countries, 
including Scotland, Ireland, British Dominions and the United States, there 
is a State authority, or local prosecuting authority representing the State, 


specially charged with the duty of prosecuting, or with the decision as to 


whether there should be a prosecution, in criminal cases, In Scotland, France, 
Germany _and other European countries where the national s 


Stisninel few and jostics i influenced by Rome = oe 
- Napoléon, the police are investigators, but not, except to a limited extent, 
prosecutors. They are relieved of the latter task by a national or local depart- 
ment of public prosecution, of which perhaps the best known is the French 
Ministére Public Parquet). 


There is a Director of Public Prosecutions d Wales, but 
he is not a Public Prosecutor ; he directs the prosecution in certain cases, 


He does not himself conduct cases in court ; this is done by counsel (or by 


some member at the preliminary hearing in the police court). 
Counsel instructed by him (or by the police) act in accordance with the 
principles and traditions of the Bar ; they do not, after the manner of Public 
Prosecutors, “ fe en eae ; their duty 
is to bring out the facts of the case. 

The office of Director of Public Prosecutions was created by the Prosecu- 
tion of Offences Act, 1879, although before that date some of his duties had 
been discharged by another public official, the Treasury Solicitor. The 
Director is appointed by the Home Secretary, but he is under the general 
control of the Chief Law Officer of the Crown, the Attorney-General, who is _ 
a member of the Government. The Director takes up cases in which the 
public interest is mvolved, and the importance or dificu'ty- ab the case or 
other circumstances, are such as to make it necessary, in his opinion, that he 
should act. Certain Acts of Parliament, such as the Corrupt Practices Acts, 


require that prosecutions thereunder shall be conducted by him, and the Rules — 


made by the Attorney-General, for the purpose of defining the scope of his — 
duties, lay down that he shall institute and carry on criminal proceedings 
in cases where the offence is punishable with death, those arising in or in _ 
connection with any Department of State,.coinage offences, and in some 
other special cases. 


The cases dealt with ‘rector form a very small proportion of 
the total of criminal prosecutions in England and Wales. Itis the police who 
carry the burden of prosecution in Courts of Summary furisdiction (Magis- 


trates or Petty Sessional Courts), and the importance of this duty will be 
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evident from the facts (a) that all but a small fraction of those found guilty 
of offences are dealt with in these courts ; (4) that about 90 per cent of the 


persons who go to prison are sent there by these courts: and (c) that more 


than half the “ crime ”’ of Britain consists of traffic offences, which are nearly 
all dealt with in the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. 


In some cases the police prosecute in pursuance of a direct statutory 


provision, but in general their legal status is only that of the common — 
informer, a role which any citizen may fill, but which, as a matter of custom 
Greene, 


and practice, is left to the police. In the case of serious offences, and in 
practically all those whi ial to a higher (Quarter Sessions or 


Assizes), the police will prepare the case of the prosecution, but they will be 


legally represented and the case conducted in court by counsel or solicitor. 
As a rule the police officer who i in the case, and 


not one of his superiors, is the prosecutor. It is, however, allowable for 
a superior officer to be the nominal informant so that he may conduct the 
case in court, but the only police officer concerned with the case who can 
properly examine or cross-examine witnesses is the actual informant. 

The Home Office gives general guidance to the police as to the prosecu- 
tions they should undertake, and it is the duty of the Director of Public 
Prosecutions to gi ific advice to Chief Officers of Police (and to Clerks 
of the Peace and Clerks to the Justices) in any case which appears to him to 
be important or difficult, but responsibility for further action rests with _ 
the police, except in those special cases in which the public interest requires. 
that the proceedings shall be undertaken or carried on by the Director. In 


the ordinary run of cases the police act on their own initiative and rely on 
their own competence. 


In Northern Ireland, as in England, the_police are usually the prosecutors , 
at Petty Sessions, but at Quarter Sessions prosecutions are conducted by, 
legal officers of the Crown, unknown in England and Wales, called Crown 
Solicitors, who with the Chief Crown Solicitor at thei 


by the Minister for Home Affairs. At Assizes, prosecutions are conducted. 
on the instructions of the Crown Solicitors by Crown Counsel, who are 
barristers appointed for the purpose by the Attorney-General. 

In Scotland the Lord Advocate,,who is the principal Law Officer of the. 


Crown (and a member of the Government), is charged with the duty of 
prosecuting crime, and he performs this duty—with the assistance of 


Advocates-Depute—through subordinates who are also officers of the 
Crown. The Scottish courts of summary jurisdiction consist of Burgh 


Police Courts in towns, Justice of the Peace Courts in counties, and Sheriff 


Courts. The Sheriff Court, in which sits the Judge known as the Sheriff, or 
the Sheriff-Substitute, exercises jurisdiction in both criminal and civil cases. 
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When functioning as a court of summary jurisdiction the Sheriff has wider 
powers in both jurisdiction and punishment than the other summary courts. 


Sheriffs also sit with juries to try serious crimes and offen n ictment. 


When a crime has been committed, it is the duty of the police in Scotland 


to lay a report before the local prosecuto rgh or Justice of 
the Peace Court, and he will himself take up the prosecution, if there is to be 
one. If the case is not within the competence of these courts, it will either 
be brought by the police direct to the prosecuting officer attached to the 


Sheriff’s Court, who is known as the Procurator-Fiscal, or it will be remitted 


by the magistrates to that Court. In either event it becomes the duty of the 
Procurator-Fiscal to investigate the case and to decide whether there should 


be a prosecution, If the crime appears to be of such gravity that it should 
be tried by a higher court than the Sheriff Court sitting as a court of summary 
jurisdiction, the Provatstor Fiscal will senda repnctof to Be Some Oe 
in Edinburgh where it will be submitted to one of the Advocates-Depute, 
who are known collectively, along with the Lord Advocate and the Solicitor-_ 
General, as “Crown Counsel”. The decision to prosecute, and in what 
court, will then rest with Crown Counsel. 


Thus in Scotland prosecution is in the hands not of the police but of _ 


legal officers of the Crown, or, in minor cases, of local prosecutors. In _ 
England criminal proceedings are- Crown prosecutions only in the format 
sense that they are all in the name of the King, and the law reports of criminal 
trials are headed Rex versus ——, all crimes being offences against “' the 
King’s Peace’. 

Scottish law provides_that a person who may be thought to have some 
information bearing on a crime may_have to_appear_for_a_ preliminary _ 
examination of a judicial character (known as a“ precognition ”) by the 
Procurator-Fiscal. Refusal to answer the Procurator-Fiscal’s questions is, 
in certain circumstances, punishable, and he may, by applying to a Sheriff, 
compel the attendance of witnesses. The precognition by the Procurator- 
Fiscal and any preliminary hearing bef iff are conducted in pri 
and this has the advantage that there is no prejudicial publicity before the 
actual trial. Precognition is not entirely without resemblance to the French 
investigation by the juge d’instruction, but there are very great differences— 


in particular it is not the practice for the Procurator-Fiscal to carry out an 
juestioni ination of a person once he has been charged, or (in 


certain circumstances) once he is under suspicion, whereas under French 
procedure there are most elaborate and _ persistent interrogations and con- 


frontations, with a vi uilt of the accused, or extortin 
admissions. 


There is also in Scotland the procedure before the Sheriff known as 
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“ emitting a declaration ’’, which affords a person who has been arrested and 
charged with a crime the opportunity of making a statement, if he wishes to __ 
do so, In practice it is now rare for an accused person to make a declaration. 
nad 


In England, Wales and Northern Ireland any _priva rson_may, as 
already indicated, put the criminal law in motion against any other person, 
subject to some exceptions which need not be specified here, but this is 
seldom done because of the trouble, expense and risk involved. Prosecution 
is left to the police and the cost is met out of public funds, except so far as 
it may be recovered from the offender. In Scotland private prosecution is __ 
also practically non-existent. 


The principle of law which guides the English police on the question of 
whether or not to prosecute is that there cannot be reasonable or probable 


cause for a prosecution unless there is an honest belief that the accused _pe 


be guilty. The a are, however, justified in acting if there is prima 
acie evidence of guilt ; it is Ghot)necessary for them to be satisfied that the 
evidence is sufficient to secure a conyic The British rule of law is that 
a person is innocent until he has been found guilty by a court, and this must 
always govern the attitude of the police to an accused person or a suspect. 
The acquittal of an accused person does not usually involve any reflection , 
on the police ; nor does a conviction necessarily_mean that all the actions of 
the police in the case have been justified. “ Costs Against the Police” is a 
misleading headline often seen in newspapers; it is an incorrect way of 
stating that the court has, for one reason or another, made an order author- 
ising the costs (or part of them) incurred by the accused in his defence to be _ 
paid out of public funds. The police do not have to pay the costs, nor, of _ 


course, do any interest i ies imposed by the court. 


Almost equally misleading 1 is another headline “ Police Prosecution Fails ’ Prosecution Fails ”’; 


the police are just_as acquittal of an innocent as the 
conviction of a guilty person. 


It must not be thought that the police prosecute for every kind of offence. 


Prosecution i he private individual when the offence is against his 
private pocket, as, for example, embezzlement or theft by a servant, The 


action of the police in such cases is usually limited to giving assistance to the 


rosecutor by way of investi 


In Britain the amount of police time and energy taken up in preparing 
cases for or in attending at courts to prosecute is quite small. Enforcement of 
the law in cases of motor-car or other traffic offences is secured mainly by ver- 
bal warnings or written cautions. Neither in these cases nor in any other can_ 
the police exact a fine or other penalty; that is entirely a matter for the courts. 

There has been no demand that the police in England, Wales or Northern 
Ireland should be relieved of the duty of prosecution. This is a tribute to 
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the satisfactory manner in which they discharge it. The people of Scotland 


are equally satisfied with their system of pros by 1 
Crown assisted by the police. The systems of all three countries conform 


to the same standards of British justice and fair play. 


9. CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
The term “ crime ”’ includes all offences which are subject to penalties 


enforceable in the criminal courts,! but “ criminal investigation ” is used to 
mean only the investigation of seri ime, a task which is entrusted to 
experts who form the Criminal Investigation Department, or Detective 
Branch, of a police force. Criminal investigation involves a knowledge of 
the technical methods of detecting a criminal, such as identification of finger- 

prints, and microscopic e¢ or _ other clu 

or traces left at the scene of the crime. Still more essential is the use of 


criminal records, in particular those classified under the Modus Operandi 
system, which often enable a criminal to be at once identified by his dis- 


tinctive methods or peculiarities. 
But the work of investigating crime consists mainly of patient inquiry 


and careful collection of every scrap of information that may bear on the 
crime. This has to be sifted and, if sufficiently important and relevant, 
recorded by the police in the form of statements by the persons giving 
——— : Fane z : 

information. So far as such persons are merely potential witnesses and are 


not under suspicion of being concerned in the crime, their statements to the 
police only indicate the information which they will be in a position to 


furnish in court, if called upon, and these statements cannot be given in 
evidence. If someone likely to be charged with the crime, or with some 
participation in it, is being questioned or is making a statement, what he says 
will be admissible in evidence in court, if, but only if the statement has been- 
made voluntarily, without any inducement, threat or promise..In England, 
Wales and Northern Ireland the police must observe strictly certain general 
peincipres “aie down in what are known a5 the [udges Rules, and similar 
principles apply in Scotland and Ireland. The Judges’ Rules, which were 
first drawn up in 1912 at the instance of the Home Office by the Jud 

the High Court, have not the force of law nor, of course, do they instruct 


the police how to carry out investigations. They only set out, for the guid- 


ance of police officers, what st do and id, if 
statements by accused persons are to be admissible in evidence at a trial. 


' There is not any classification of offences corresponding to the French crimes, 
délits, contraventions, infractions, and even the old broad division into “ felonies” and 
“ misdemeanours ” is practically obsolete. 
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ieee a_police officer is inquiring into the circumstances of a crime, he 


uestion anyone, whether suspected or not, but, as soon as he has made | 
a hie mind to nseed a_person, he must give him th 


regard to making a statement. “ Do you wish to say anything in answer to 
the charge ? You are not obliged to say anything, unless you wish to do so, 
but whatever you say will be taken down and may be used in evidence.” 
This cautioning of a prisoner or accused person is of long standing and 
was introduced for the purpose of ensuring that a prisoner's statement was. 
voluntary, and that he fully understood that he need not make any statement. 
In Dickens’s novel Bleak House, Inspector Bucket, one of the early Metro- 
politan Police detectives whom Dickens so much admired, says to Made- 
moiselle Hortense, as soon as he has taken her into custody on a charge of 
murder: “I'll give you a piece of advice, and it’s this, Don’t you talk too 
much. You're not expected to say anything here, and you can’t keep too 
quiet a tongue in your head. In short, the less you parlay | talk], the better, 
you know.” 
In 1929 a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire inta the general 
powers and duties of the police in Enclend and Wales in the investigation , 
of crimes and offences. They were men and women prominent in English 
public life, but fa unconnected with the police : “a British jury of men 
and women of the world” was their chairman’s description of them. They 
were inion that questioning by the police of persons in aus sh | (| 6 


not be allowed, except so far as might be necessary to remove ‘ 

and obvious ambiguities ” in voluntary statements, but their suggestion was | 
not adopted, It was not prompted by any actual abuse of police powers ; 
the Commission found no reason to think that the police were arbitrary or 


ive, or practised any form of “third degree ’’. - Their proposal can 
be tegarded as perhaps a rather extreme expression of the British view that 
at_crimes should go d_ unpunished than that th 


criminal should incriminate hi when in police custody, and before he 


is equipped with all the means of defending himself which will be accorded 
to him at his trial by the Court of Justice. The Judges’ Rules by which the 


police are guided make ade rovision for securing that an accused __ 


erson is not prejudiced before trial by admissions o the police. — 


Keep your eyes and ears open and your mouths shut.’ has been spoken 


of as a golden rule for t lice, and in that excellent story The Moonstone, 
(| by Wilkie Collins, Sergeant Cuff; who has been described as the perfect 


detective of fiction, said that his professional existence depended on his hold- 


EtOH 
ing his tongue. The rule is, however, a golden one for the criminal too. __ 


Sergeant Cuff’s maxim has a good deal of wisdom in it, but the silent sleuth 


must become an interrogator if the case is ever to get into court. If attempts 
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to get information from persons who may be guilty of or involved in a crime 
were always to be prefaced by warning the person to think twice before 


| giving it, this could not but operate to the benefit of the criminal at the 


expense of the community. 


It should, however, be emphasised that information obtained by the 


interrogation_of persons who may be implicated in or know something 
about a particular crime does not comprise all that is meant by “ informa-_ 


tion’. The term is a wide one, including assistance derived from informants, _ 


| 
\ 


close and continuous observations of cri heir ways, haunts an 


associates, and an efficient sys e identification of old offenders 
It is required of the_police in dealing with offenders not only that they 


should do nothing that will prejudice the accused’s defence at the trial, but 
that they shall also assist him in regard to his defence. The extent to which 
aay paps SE ae orien Kar ee cheered is illustrated in a 
remarkable manner by a recent case | 1942) in Scotland (Ferguson and Butler v. 
Brown). In this case two men had been arrested and charged by the police 
with an offence against war-time Defence Regulations, and, after being in 


custody from Saturday evening until Monday morning, were then brought 


up at the Sheriff’s Court. They were asked if they understood the charge, 


to which they replied that they did, and the Sheriff pointed out that they 
could have the services of a solicitor or Jaw-agen t the charge was _ 


a serious one. Both the accused said that they did not wish any such assist- 


ao 


ance, pleaded guilty, and were sentenced to terms of imprisonment. While_ 
a y at least one of the accused had also been informed by the 
police of his right to have legal advice, but neither the police nor the Sheriff 
had, in the opinion of the Appeal Court to which the case went on appeal, 
made it clear that this advice could be had free of charge, if the prisoners were _ 


not in a position to pay for it. The conviction and sentence were, therefore, 


the 


on the ground that there had been a substantial denial of justice to f 
accused, in that not enough had been done to help them to iate_| 


either the nature and seriousness of the charge to which they had pleaded 


uilty, or that they were entitled to free legal advice. 


A final observation which may usefully be made with regard to the work 
of the police in carrying out the duty of criminal investigation, is that the 


court proceedings in a case may give little idea of the extent of the inquiries 


which lie behind it, or of the thoroughness and circumspection which have 


been_necessary to ensure that evidence shall be admissible and withstand 
cross-examination, and that there shall be no ground for any complaint that 
the police have prejudiced the defence. This is an aspect of criminal investi- 
gation which figures very little in detective stories, but in real life the witness- 
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box dominates much of the work of the detective, 
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to. NEW MEN AND NEW METHODS: OLD PRINCIPLES 


The period between the first and second world wars saw many and 
great changes in the British police services. The increased rates of pay and 
pension (more than too per cent above 1914 level) and other improved 
conditions have all tended to raise the status of the police and to attract a 
better type of man. Even under the old conditions many men of out- 
standing intelligence and ability chose the police as a career. The general 
standard of education now required for entrance is much higher than before, 
and some men with University education enter the service, although they 
all have to join as constables—the lowest rank. The new entrants include 
women. London h 00 women constablesywho are employed 
mainly in Central London, for preventive and rescue work among women 


and girls, but some are in the Criminal Investigation Department. _ E 
The police service has become a profession, and. its members now have 
forms of corporate representation and expression akin to those of other 


professions, together with opportunities for conference and co-operation 


among themselves and with higher authority. An organisation known as 
the Police Federation (with a corresponding Scottish body) was established 


by the Police Act, 1919, to enable all serving members of police forces (below 


the rank of Superintendent or, in Scotland, Lieutenant) to consider and bring 
to the notice of the police authorities and the Home Secretary or the Secretary 
of State for Scotland questions of general welf: other than 


individual cases of discipline or promotion. In Northern Ireland the officers 


and men of the Royal Ulster Constabulary have representative bodies which 
can bring forward on their behalf matters affecting their general welfare and 
efficiency for consideration by the Inspector-General and the Northern Ireland 
Minister for Home Affairs. 


There is also a Police Council which is called together from time to time 
to consider important questions affecting the police service as a whole. At 
the meetings of this Council, under the chairmanship of the Home Secretary 


or one of the principal officials of his Department, delegates from the Police 


Federation together with senior officers of police meet representatives of the 
local authorities. The Council is a central representative and consultative 


body particularl s hanges in con- 
ditions of service. There is a separate Police Council for Scotland. 


There have also been many changes in organisation and methods of 
policing. Mechanisation has become more and more the keynote of 
efliciency, and the police are in touch with any advances in science or tech- 
nique that may assist not only to defeat the criminal or keep the “road hog” 
motorist in check, but also to enable police work in general to be carried 
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out as efficiently as possible. Motor-cars, wireless and telephone boxes allow 
the police to answer calls for assistance with the utmost speed, besides pro- 
viding a most effective means for dealing with criminals who themselves 
use motor-cars. The famous “ Flying Squad” forms part of the London 
Criminal Investigation Department (“Scotland Yard”) and the moral 
effect on the criminal classes of their secrecy, speed and ubiquity has been 
very great. 3 
London and other large cities are now studded with golice telephone- 
boxes in instant telephonic connection with a police station or headquarters. 
t, as well as a telephone, to enable the 
station to communicate with police on duty in the streets, and the telephone 


instrument is also available for free use by the public, for any purpose,-such- 
as inquiries, for which they might otherwise have to visit_a station. The _ 
telephone-box also serves as a small office or ‘place of refreshment for the 


yD EAE ee Ae 
policeman, and he may report on or off duty there. In Central London and_ 
in some other places a slim telephone pillar takes the place of the box. 


Oo pte es Re rer 


The general. s¢ scheme of policing i is still primaril by way of beats, but 
beats are now supplemented by an intricate and constantly changing system _ 
of patrols on foot and bicycle, or in cars, which make it impossible for a 


criminal to know where or when he is likely to encounter a policeman. 

Whatever the developments and changes in police work, the fundamental 
principles and ideals remain the same. The Metro olitan Police Instruction 
Book of to-day i is prefaced by a statement ofiem which sche sme inspiri, Pini 
and expressed in much the same words, as those of the booklet issued in 


September 1829 b ommissioners of Police to the first of the new 


police. A ee of the police of Britain may well end with this state- 
ment of * jects of Police’, taken from the present Instruction Book: 
“ The primary object of an efficient police is the prevention of crime : 


the next that of geseetion and punishme \fenders if crime is committed. 
To these ends all the efforts of police 1 must be directed. The protection of 
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life and property, the preservation of public tranquillity, and the absence 
crime, will alone prove whether those efforts have been successful, and 
whether the objects for which the police were appointed have been attained. 


“Every member of the Force must remember that his duty is to protect 
and help members of the public, no less than to apprehend guilty persons. 
Consequently, while prompt to prevent crime and to arrest gle he 
must look on hims 


treat all law-abiding citizens, irrespective of | of their social art with un-— 
failing patience and courtesy. 
‘By the employment of tact methods the. public 


ordinarily can be induced to comply with ee and thus the ne necessity 
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for using force with its aftermath of Se and recrimination may be 


obviated. He who, in this way, secures the object he has in view is a more 
useful police officer than his comrade who, relying too much on the assertion 
of his authority, runs the risk of seeing that authority challenged and possibly, 


for the time being, overborne. If persuasi a resort to 


force may become necessary, as it is imperative that a police officer on being 
required to take action shall act with the firmness necessary to render his | 


action effective.” - 
action eliective. - 
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THE ARTS IN. BREIAIN 


A series of brochures, by authors of author- 
ity in their respective spheres, illustrated 
with photographs, some in colour. 


No. 1 Poetry since 1939 by STEPHEN SPENDER 


The first booklet in the series, as the Times of Malta says, “forms a 
vivid introduction to the poets and poetry of to-day”. It is written 
by one of the most distinguished poets of his generation. 


No. 2. Ballet since 1939 by ARNOLD HASKELL 


Few write of Ballet with the enthusiasm, experience and knowledge 
of Arnold Haskell. He has a vivid story to tell of the birth of Ballet 
in Britain, and of recent achievement. 


No. 3 Films since 1939 by Ditys POWELL 


Nothing has been more remarkable, in the field of the arts, than the 
creative resurgence in British films. Dilys Powell’s assessment of 
this is acute and far-seeing. 


No. 4. The Novel since 1939 by HENRY REED 


Henry Reed’s survey is severely selective, and is made by a writer 
well described by the Birmingham Post as “one of the best critical 
minds of the younger generation”. 


No. § Prose Literature since 1939 by JOHN HAywaArRD 
Biography, Criticism, History, Religion, Philosophy, Science and 
Scholarship are all within John Hayward’s terms of reference. His 
review is a triumph of concision. 


No. 6 Painting since 1939 by ROBIN IRONSIDE 


Far from stultifying British painting, the impact of the war stimulated 
it in a way as remarkable as it was surprising. Robin Ironside’s 
is a record of vigour and vitality. 
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No. 7 Music since 1939 by ROLLO Myers 


It is generations since British Music stood at its present level of 
creative activity and general appreciation. Rollo Myers includes a 
valuable commentary on contemporary English composers. 


No. 8 Scottish Art by IAN FINLAY 


“Valuable and delightful” says the Press, Christchurch, New Zealand: 
“it ranges far beyond the graphic arts into architecture and crafts 
such as those of the silversmith, the weaver and the printer.” 


No.9 The Voice of Wales by Wyn GRIFFITH 


Of this brochure the Observer says it is one of the best of the series: 
“brilliant and scholarly” and wide in its range of interest. 


No. 10 Architecture in England by JoHN SUMMERSON 


John Summerson states the limits and virtues of English architecture, 
and gives adequate reason why it deserves wider study abroad. 
Moreover, it has seldom been so vital as at present. 


No. 11 Drama since 1939 by ROBERT SPEAIGHT 


Robert Speaight is almost equally well known as an actor and as a 
writer, and is particularly fitted to review the experiments and 
successes of the years of stress which the British stage has recently 


passed through. 
Orders for the series should be placed through a bookseller, 


who should obtain supplies from LONGMANS, GREEN AND 
CO. LTD., 6 & 7 Clifford Street, London, W.1., England. 
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BRITISH LIFE AND THOUGHT 


These booklets have been specially written for this series by acknow- 
ledged experts who are also accomplished writers, accustomed to 
making their subjects clear and interesting to the layman. Each booklet 
is complete in itself, and is revised frequently to bring it up to date. 
The complete series provides a valuable account of the life and work, the 


ideas and ideals, of Britain to-day. 


Every booklet is illustrated witn photographs. 


THE BRITISH SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT William A. Robson 
BRITISH JUSTICE Sir Maurice Amos 
THE FACE OF BRITAIN L. Dudley Stamp 
_ THE SHIPS AND SEAMEN OF BRITAIN Michael Lewis 
BRITISH TRADE UNIONS John Price 
BRITISH HANDICRAFTS Charles Marriott 
THE BRITISH THEATRE W. Bridges-Adams 
ENGLISH LITERATURE B. Ifor Evans 
BRITISH AGRICULTURE Laurence F. Easterbrook 
BRITISH MUSIC J. A. Westrup 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN BRITAIN 

E. Topham and J. A. Hough 

- G. C. Allen 


BRITISH INDUSTRY 
BRITISH PAINTING 


+ 


Eric Newton 


BRITISH LIBRARIES Lionel R. McColvin and James Revie 
BRITISH EDUCATION H. C. Dent 
BRITISH UNIVERSITIES Sir Ernest Barker 
BRITISH BROADCASTING T. O. Beachcroft 
THE POLICE OF BRITAIN Sir John Moylan 


Some of the above titles are reprinting ; additions to the series are in 


preparation. 


1/- net each 


Orders should be placed with a bookseller, who should obtain supplies from 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., 
6 & 7 Clifford Street, London, W.1 
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